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IV.— ON THE DISPOSITION OF SPOIL IN THE 
HOMERIC POEMS. 

The question as to precisely why Achilles yields to Agamem- 
non in Book I of the Iliad, and, while confident of his own supe- 
rior prowess, allows his prize of valor to be taken from him by 
the king without even a show of resistance, has exercised com- 
mentators ancient and modern; and in particular the lines in 
which Achilles says to Agamemnon that he will not defend his 
rights by force in the matter of the woman, but that if Aga- 
memnon dares to touch aught else that is his he will slay him, 
have been felt as a veritable stumbling-block. For it is precisely 
this act on the part of Agamemnon — the robbing of Achilles 
of his prize of valor — which cuts the young prince to the quick. 

The answer to the main point is plain. Achilles yields because 
Athene has bidden him to yield; no man may disobey the ex- 
press command of a god (see Roemer, Homerische Aufsatze, 
177 ff.). We must remember that when the king says explicitly 
that in letting Chryseis go in the interest of the army at large, 
he means to reimburse himself by taking the prize of Achilles, 
the latter's hand goes at once to his sword-hilt to slay his foe 
then and there. In such an age a high-spirited prince would 
feel that such a direct personal affront could be wiped out only 
by the blood of the offender ; and so Homer would have us con- 
ceive the scene. Then Athene intervenes, and bids Achilles 
desist. He must obey, and yield; but the' yielding, with its 
apparent acknowledgment of his impotence, must have been 
hard indeed. For while to be robbed of the woman whom he 
had come to love as his wife was much — infinitely much, the 
thing that rankled most was the thought that Agamemnon 
dared to do this thing, and put this affront upon him in the 
presence of the assembled Greek host, as though he, Achilles, 
the peer in rank of any man among them, and in valor the best 
man of them all, were a man of no standing, an outlander, 
slave or outlaw, who had no rights that any man need respect 
(see IX. 647 ff-; XVI. 56 ff.). 

The various scholia on the passage before us are of interest, 
and those too on IX. 367. In them the attempt is made to 
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distinguish between the yepas and the other spoil which had 
fallen to the lot of Achilles (this taken by itself is perfectly 
right), but the untenable view is held that the yepas was given 
by the king, and could therefore be recalled at will. Hence in 
the view of the scholiasts Achilles was in duty bound to yield 
in the matter of Briseis. Had Agamemnon gone further it 
would have been £j8/ms ; as it was, he was within his rights. 

The passage in Book I should be cited in its entirety (lines 
298-303) : 

Xepo-i p.iv ov toi eyw y« pM.\rjo-opM.i tlvtica novprjs 
oire act oire tio aAAw, eVei p.' a<p£\eo-$e y« SoVTts ' 
T<3v 8' aAA<ov, a poi tort doff napa vr/l p^Xaivrj, 
twv ovk av ti (pepois aVikmv dtKOVTos ipeio. 
« 8' aye /itjv irtipijaai, tva yvaKoox koi olot ' 
altj/d toi aljia Ktkaivbv ipwfjaei irtpl Sovpi. 

Surely Erhardt shows a complete failure to apprehend the 
meaning of these words, when he writes : " Mit andern Worten 
heiszt das doch: in dem was du wirklich verlangst werde ich 
dir nachgeben ; aber Mte dich, sonst noch etwas zu verlangen ". 
This is completely to ignore the words eW p.' d<p€\ea8i y« Sovres, 
" Ye do but take from me what ye gave ", words which empha- 
size the distinction between the ye'/>as (the gift, as Achilles here 
puts it, given to him by the army as a prize of valor) and his 
own possessions. It is this last point that concerns us. In 
Book IX Achilles speaks of Briseis as having been given to him 
by Agamemnon, not by the army ; and it is alleged that we have 
in this fact one of the many indications that Book IX is not an 
integral part of the Iliad, but a later addition. 

My purpose in this paper is not to discuss anew this per- 
plexing but fascinating problem, but merely to investigate the 
question of this last supposed contradiction. The matter itself 
may seem of slight importance, but it has a direct bearing upon 
the literary problem of problems — the right interpretation of 
the Iliad. 

The passage which has suggested this discussion (I. 298 ff.) 
is unique in one respect. Only here is it said that it was the col- 
lective Greeks who robbed Achilles of his prize. In every other 
passage in which allusion is made to this act of wySpis, the wrong- 
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doing is attributed to the king and to him alone ; and the expres- 
sions of hatred on the part of Achilles are directed against the 
king, not against the collective Greeks. Book XVI. 97 ff. is the 
only real exception, and that passage is by many regarded as 
spurious on quite independent grounds. But in its representa- 
tion of Briseis as a prize given to Achilles by the army at large, 
not by the king, this passage is wholly in harmony with the bulk 
of the poem. It will be enough to cite the most significant 
parallels : 

I. 162, yipas I <5 tin iroAAol poyrjo-a, Boaav Be poi uZts 'Axatdv. 

I. 276, dAA' Za <us 01 irpmra Sotrav yipas vZts 'Axaiort'. 

I. 366 ff., <f\6pf6' h ®i)^rtv, Upr)v 1rdA.1v 'Heriwcos, 

tijv 8« B1enpa.60p.iv re ko.1 rjyopev lv6dBe irdvra. 
kcu. to pkv €v SaWavTo pera. <r<pimv wies 'A\ai<ov, 
tK 8' tXxtv 'ATpttSy 'X.pvarjt&a KaWnrapriov. 

I. 392, KovptjV Bpio-rjos, ttjv pot Boaav vZts 'A)(<u<ov. 

XVI. 56 ff., Kovpr/v, rjv apa poi yt'/oas e£e\.ov vies 'Ax<««3v. 

XVIII. 444, KovprjV, rjv apa ol yipas 2|«Aov vi« 'Axatwv. 

These passages all have reference to the specific case of 
Briseis (or Chryseis), but the same view obtains in others in 
which the matter of the distribution of spoil is touched upon 
more generally: 

I. Il8, avrap ipol yipas auTi'x' hoipAvaT . 

I. 123 ff., ir«5s yap toi Saxrovai ytpas peyd6vpot 'Ax<«oi; 
ovSe Tt irov Ihpev £vvr)ia Ktipeva iroAAa, 
aAAa to. pkv iro\imv i^trrpd6op£v, Ta SeSaorai, 
Aaoiis 8' ovk tWouce iroAi'AAoya ravr' hraytiptiv. 

I. 135 f ., dAA' ti piv Bwo-ovm yt'/oas piya.6vp.oi 'A^aio'i, 
apaaVT€<; Kara, dvpov, oirws dvrd£iov coral — . 

I. 163 ff., ov pkv o-oi itot£ low eyta yipos bmroT ' A\tuw. 
Tpdxov eKiripaota' iv vaioptvov irTo\it6pov • 
dAAa to piv irXtlov iroAvdtKOS rroX-tpoto 
Y£tp«« ipal SieVow', arap r)v rrore Saaytos iK-qrai 
o-ol to yepas tto\v pel^ov, kyit 8' oAiyov t« <f>ikov tc 
Ipx /*' *X a " / * 7r ' vijas, iirei Ki ndpo) iroX.tpHmv. 
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II. 225 if., 'ArpttSrj, reo Srj air' iirLptptfrtai V&* x aT '£ £ts • 
irXtiai toi xakicov (cAtat'at, iroWal 8e yvvaiKt<s 
tujlv ivl kA«tij;s i^aiptroi, as toi 'A^atoi 
TrpmTi<TTu> 8l8op.tv, cut' av irTokitBpov eXtoptv. 

II. 254 ff., Tw vilv f Arptt8rj 'Ayapipvovi, iroipAvi kamv, 
170-ai 6vti8i^<i>v, on oi pA\a jroAAa hiZovaiv 
rjpa>es Aavaot. 

IX. 135 ff., (to be taken up later). 

XL 625, ('HjKap,r)o\)) ttjv dptr Ik TtvtSoio yipiav, ort Tripatv 
' A\iXKfi'i, 
Ovyarip' ' Apaivoov peyakr/Topoi, vjv oi 'Amatol 
t$t\ov. 

Od. VII. 9it., (EvpvfiiSovo-a) 

ttjv ttot' ' Airtiprjdtv vtti rjyayov ap,<f>itS.io-o-ai. ' 
'A\.Kiv6<o S'avrrjV ytpa 1 : t£t\ov, ovvtKa irao-iv 
^aiijKtaaiv avaaat, Btov 8'Ss Srjfio<s aKOVtv. 

Od. IX. 41 ff., Ik 7roAios 0" aAoxows Kal KTr/paTa iro\\a Aa/?ovTts 
8a.o-adp.td', (is pi] tis poi artpftoptvo': k'loi lotji. 

(This last line recurs in Od. IX. 549, and, with the substitu- 
tion of Sanptvttv for 8a.o-o-dp.t6', in II. XI. 705. That passage, 
together with II. IX. 135 ff., will be considered presently.) 

In the light of this array of evidence it may well seem strange 
indeed that in two passages in Achilles' speech in Book IX he 
speaks as though Briseis had been given him not by the col- 
lective Greeks but by Agamemnon. The passages are : 

IX. 33° ff-i ™<»v * K nao-iatv KtiprjXxa iroWa Kal io-6\a 

i£tX.6p.r)V, Kal irdvra <f>ipu>v 'Ayap.tp.vovi 86o-kov 
'ArpttSrj • 6 8' oiria$t piviov irapa vijvo-l dofjo'iv 
8t£dptvos 81a iravpa 8aado-KtTO, wo\\a 8' i^taKtv. 

IX. 367 ff-, a.£opat., dao' iXa\6v yt • yipai 8i p.01, os irtp t8o>Ktv, 
aims i<pvftpi£o>v iXtro Kptiiav ' Ayapipviav 
'Arpttorji. 

It would seem as if here the king, and he alone, was regarded 
as having the right to dispose of spoil, whether taken by himself 
or by another, and that in the disposition he might keep what 
he would, and give only what he pleased to the other chieftains. 
Here there seems at first sight to be a real discrepancy; — but 
13 
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both these passages occur in the speech of an angry man with 
reference to the act of one whom he has come to hate with a 
perfect hatred. The scholiast on the latter of these two pas- 
sages shows a due appreciation of this fact : irakiv he to KvpA- 
£ov Trddos €i\KV<7tv ttjv pvijprjv «ri tov 'Aya.pip.vova. Seivoirouov Si r-qv 
vjipw 'Ayapipvovos <f>r]0-l to uxrirtp <os Trip scil.> cSwkcv, ckci 8c <i. e. 
in Book I> oraworas to irXrj6o<>, " hoaav S« pot vies 'Ax<n<5v ". 

On this ground alone we should be prepared to make allow- 
ances for the rhetoric of passion, and we should not hastily 
conclude that we are dealing with the work of another poet; 
but there is further evidence to be considered. These two pas- 
sages do indeed stand alone with reference to the giving of 
Briseis to Achilles ; they are by no means isolated in suggesting 
a disposition of spoil by an individual chieftain without apparent 
reference to the army at large. Attention should be called to the 
following parallels : 

VIII. 287 ff. (Agamemnon is speaking to Teucer), 

al kcv poi Bmrj Zeik t' atyio^os /cat 'Adrjvrj 
'IAiov «£aA.a5ra|ai ivKTiptvov irroXUtipov, 
irptI>T<p to i ptr' epk trpta^iov hi \f.pi $»jo-a>, 
rj rpiiroo" r)i Bvo> Imrovi avToioiv 5^€0-<ptv 
■f/i yvval)(. 

IX. 128 ff. (= 270 ff., mutatis mutandis), 

owe*) 8' irrTa ywai/cas apvpova ipya iSuias, 
A«Tj8i8as, as, ore AiofSov evKTtpivrjV IXev avTOS, 
i$e\.6prjv. 

Here there is no mention of the army. Agamemnon has 
chosen for himself what he pleased, of booty taken by Achilles. 
(Contrast XI. 625 ff., and cf. II. 229 ff.) 

IX. 667, 'I^is ei5£a>vos, Tr/v 01 Trope 8ios 'A\iXK(v<: 
"SiKvpov ekutv ahrilav. 

Here Achilles seems to have assumed control of the distri- 
bution of the spoil. There is no hint that the army at large 
had any voice in the matter. We should note, too, that his 
bestowal of Iphis upon Patroclus is closely parallel to the view 
which represents Agamemnon as giving Briseis to him. 

X. 303 ff. ;cf. 321 ff.; 3921. 
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These passages need not be cited in full. They all have to 
do with Hector's offer to the one who will go as a spy to the 
Greek camp. He will give the man who dares this adventure 
the best chariot and the two best chariot horses in the Greek 
army (Dolon himself specifies those of Achilles, and Hector 
agrees). Hector therefore evidently regards himself as in a 
position to bestow spoil on whom he will. 

XVI. 152 f., iv 8e irapriopiyatv dfivfiova Ylrfiaaov la, 

tov pa wot' 'HtTuovos ikiov iroXiv rjya.y' 'A^iXAevs. 

This is of course inconclusive, but at least there is no mention 
of the army. Quite similar is 

IX. 188, T7]V aptr' e£ ivdpiov, ttoXiv 'HtTtwvos oAetrtras. 

Od. XIV. 229 ff., irplv ph> yap T/ooi^s iiriftrifievai vla<s 'A\aimv 
«vokis dvSpduiv f/p$a kw. &>Km6poi<ri vetamv 
avBpas es oAAoSaTrous, «ai p.ot fidXa Tvy^avt iroWa. 
T<3v t£aiptviir)V ixivotiKia, iroWa. h'6iri(T(Ta> 
Xayxavov. 

Two passages remain to be considered, and these do much to 
remove apparent discrepancies. Of prime importance is 

II. IX. 135 ff-> Tavra fiev avriKa irdvra irapiacrtTai ' el 8e xev aire 
a<TTV p,eya Hpidfioio 6eol S<J<imt' aXxtird^ai, 
vrja aAis xpvo-ov Kal ^aAxou vrpjadado) 
fl<je\6<l>v, ore kcv 8aTta>p.e6a Xrjio" 'A^aioi, 
TpawaSas Si yvvaiKa<s Iukoow avros iXiaOia. 

This passage brings into harmony the two methods of disposing 
of spoil which have been illustrated above. Agamemnon says, 
in effect, that in the event of the fall of Troy, Achilles may 
choose what part of the booty he will. This is in absolute 
accord with Od. XIV. 232; II. IX. 129 f. e. g., and is closely 
parallel to the course pursued in II. XI. 696 f. (a passage next 
to be considered) . The verb is in all these cases in the middle 
(i£cupev(ir)v in Od. XIV. 232, i£e\6ixi]V in II. IX. 130, tlX-ero in 
II. XI. 697, and ikio-dm in II. IX. 139), as indicating selection by 
the individual (contrast Soo-av in II. I. 162, 276; Ik 8' ekov in II. 
I. 369; l&Aox in II. XVI. 56; II. XVIII. 444; Od. VII. 10). 
Yet the phrase is in the present passage modified by the signifi- 
cant addition, ore kcv SaTeu>/j,e6a X.tjiS' 'A^atoi. This last, in turn, 
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is parallel to the many passages cited in the early part of this 
paper, in which the yipas is assigned to the individual chieftain 
by the army, not by Agamemnon as commander-in-chief, or by 
the leader of a particular foray. It is interesting that this 
significant phrase occurs in the ninth book of the Iliad — the 
book in which it is sometimes assumed that a different concep- 
tion prevails regarding the disposition of spoil. It is plain that 
passages like II. IX. 188 ; XI. 625 ; XVI. 153, in which the verbs 
used are ^yaye and ape™, are perfectly compatible with the idea 
that the army was after all the real donor, and this is explicitly 
stated in XI. 625. 

The final passage to be considered is one of peculiar interest 
— the long narrative of Nestor in II. XI. 668-762. He is telling 
of a foray in which as a youth he had first proved his prowess. 
He and his men have been successful in driving off to Pylos 
abundant booty. Then follows the statement that Neleus was 
glad ovvtKa. p.01 tv\c TroX.\a viia iroXepavoc. kiovti. (This does not 
mean that the spoil was the property of Nestor (cf . Od. XIV. 
231) ; he has merely been successful in winning it ; the question 
of its distribution now arises.) At dawn heralds summoned all 
the men of Pylos to whom aught was owing from the Eleans, 
and, says Nestor, 

01 ot avvaypopevoi Tlvkiwv r/yr/TOpes avopzs 
oairpevov. 

First Neleus chooses (« 8' elkero) what he thought would - 

adequately reimburse him for his own losses, and then gives 
the rest to the people to divide, 

to. 8' dAA' is orjpov ZootKtv 
oairpevuv, pr\ tis oi a.Ttp.fiop.evo'i ki'oi larp. 

This last line is generally regarded as spurious. It is identical, 
save for the substitution of Scurpeveiv for oaaaapeB', with Od. 
IX. 42 and 549 (Sittl thinks the Iliad the borrower, Gemoll the 
Odyssey). In the Odyssean passages the process of distribu- 
tion was described in the first pers. plu., ha.aad.pt6', but the dat. 
pot shows that Odysseus regarded the act as really his own: 
" We divided ", he says, " that I might see no man defrauded of 
his equal share ". Nestor, finally, concludes his statement about 
the booty with the words : 

-rj/jLtlf piv to. tKaara oitiiropev. 
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All the passages of importance have now been considered, 
and the result is that it is not only possible, it is easy, to 
gather together the underlying principles and frame a consistent 
picture. From the spoil taken in a given foray, or accruing 
from the sack of a city, certain things were selected as y«7» a > 
and assigned to individual chieftains, in recognition of their 
prowess and high station, in some cases even though they had 
taken no part in the expedition on which the booty had been 
won. The spoil was the property of the collective army, which 
is therefore often spoken of as the donor. At the same time 
the individual chieftain seems often to have selected his own 
yepas; but this should cause no difficulty (see Od. XIV. 232 f.). 
Again the leader of the foray seems sometimes to assume the 
control of the distribution. This may well mean that he would 
naturally select his own yepas first, or would even choose from 
the booty something for a friend, but the ytpas in either case 
would be regarded as the gift of the army. It is in this way 
that we should understand Agamemnon's promise to Teucer 
(II. VIII. 287 ff.), Hector's promise to Dolon (II. X. 305 f.), 
Odysseus' words in Od. XIV. 232 f ., and Achilles' bestowal of 
Iphis upon Patroclus (II. IX. 667 f.). From these passages 
it is but a step to the two isolated ones in which Agamemnon 
is spoken of as having given Briseis to Achilles, and we find no 
real discrepancy between Book IX and the rest of the poem. 
The Kvpd£ov iraOos of Achilles explains it all. 

It may be said in conclusion that we do well to remember that 
a man in Agamemnon's position, as commander-in-chief or 
overlord, however independent of him Achilles e. g. might 
declare himself to be, would naturally have a preponderating 
influence in the distribution of spoil. It remains, however, 
equally true that in taking to himself a prize that had been 
assigned to another, he was guilty of a flagrant disregard of 
that other's rights, and was in very truth treating him <Ls e" 

nv' aTintjTov /leTavdaTrjV. 

A. T. Murray. 
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